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If we were writing an article, instead of a notice, we should like to 
dwell at some length upon the author's admirable treatment of the Sub- 
junctive Mood, — that crux of the teacher's patience, and yet more of 
the pupil's. It has been our fortune to read many good Latin Grammars, 
but we have never seen one in which this intricate subject was better 
discussea, and we know none in English in which it is treated so well. 
The substantial idea of the Mood is first briefly and clearly stated, and 
then, under nine heads, all its uses are developed out of this idea. "We 
call attention to the discussion of the " Subjunctive of Purpose or Re- 
sult," and especially the view presented of what is called " Mixed Pur- 
pose " and " Mixed Result " ; also to the " Subjunctive by Attraction," 
and to the " Subjunctive in Indirect Discourse." 

The publishers and author deserve the thanks of teachers and pupils 
for the superior mechanical execution of this work. And in saying 
this we do not refer merely to the excellence of the printing, but espe- 
cially to the skilful advantage which has been taken of the varieties 
of type in distinguishing the divisions and subdivisions, and most of all 
in the paradigms, by presenting so distinctly to the eye, by a difference 
of type, the stems and the endings of the inflected forms. 

We are well aware of the inconveniences incident to a change in 
text-books, especially a grammar ; many teachers find the idea of such 
a change very distasteful, and prefer to go on undisturbed in the well- 
worn, familiar ways of instruction. But this work has such claims to 
attention, that no one really interested in classical education can afford 
to put it aside ; and though it may have to wait awhile, till teachers are 
willing to break up old associations, we feel sure that it will ultimately 
win its way to general use in the schools and colleges of the country. 

We hope that Professor Harkness will carry out the plan mentioned 
in his Preface, of preparing a smaller Grammar for the use of those 
who do not have in view a collegiate course of study. 



9. — A Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavery, from 
the Days of the Patriarch Abraham to the Nineteenth Century. Ad- 
dressed to the Bight Reverend Alonzo Potter, D. £>., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. By 
John Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Vermont. New York. 1864. 12mo. pp. vii., 37G. 

To a thoughtful mind, few books more saddening than this have been 
produced even by the party spirit of these agitated and reckless times. 
In it a high dignitary of a Christian Church, claiming for himself direct 
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succession from the Apostles, deliberately and laboriously offers up four 
millions of his fellow-creatures as an acceptable holocaust to God, and 
assumes that, in depriving them of all the rights of human nature, he is 
vindicating the eternal justice of a merciful Creator. This, of itself? 
were enough ; but when we add that the apparent object of this un- 
christian argument is the covert apology of Southern rebellion through 
Southern slavery, we have said all that is necessary to consign the 
volume to general detestation. 

The evil of the design is all that can rescue the weakness of the per- 
formance from pitying contempt. Bishop Hopkins has so long held a 
prominent position in an ecclesiastical body eminent for intelligence and 
scholarship, that we expected a work so pompously heralded and so 
laboriously prepared to prove the best and most ingenious defence of 
which a bad cause was susceptible. Our surprise has therefore been 
extreme in observing its shallowness, its superficiality, and its false 
logic. When we find the author gravely quoting from the Institutes 
of Justinian to exhibit the Roman law of slavery in the age of the Apos- 
tles ; and, worse still, when the Novels of Leo the Philosopher, who 
reigned at the beginning of the tenth century, are adduced to show "the 
general aspect of slavery as it existed in quiet union with the primitive 
Church " ; when St. Anselm is placed at the commencement of the 
eleventh, instead of the twelfth century ; when Benedict VII., who was 
a martial feudal baron, is brought forward to rebuke " the tender sus- 
ceptibilities so fashionable at the present day," and is moreover spoken 
of as a Pope of the thirteenth century, — we conclude that the author 
can only escape the charge of imposition by pleading a degree of igno- 
rance which amounts to irresponsibility. So little acquainted, indeed, 
is he with the times of which he treats, that he instances St. Chrysos- 
tom's exhortation to slaves to care nothing for their servitude as a justifi- 
cation of slavery, not recognizing that it is only an expression of that 
asceticism which was the leading principle of the Church after the third 
century, and which in other shapes drove St. Simeon to his pillar and 
countless thousands to the cells of the Thebai'd. Nor is he more for- 
tunate in his conception of modern Christianity, when he virtually 
ignores its influence over our peculiar civilization, so different in its 
humanizing agencies from all that has gone before it. What might 
be expected from a disciple of Voltaire or of Tom Paine is hardly 
allowable in a Christian bishop. 

The weakness and contradictions of his dialectics can scarcely escape 
the most hasty reader. We therefore pass them over to say a few words 
as to his defence against the " Protest " of the Pennsylvania clergy. 
That document reprobated the Bishop's " Bible View of Slavery " on 
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account of its political bearing under existing circumstances. The Pro- 
test appears to have inflicted an immedicable wound, and Dr. Hopkins 
is nervously anxious to deny his complicity with the use made of his 
pamphlet as a " campaign document " in the exciting gubernatorial 
canvass of Pennsylvania in 1863. In his Introduction (p. 4) he en- 
deavors to convey the impression that, in sending it to the committee 
that asked permission for its publication, he simply desired to gratify 
the curiosity of those individual gentlemen " who had a right to know 
the sentiments of every bishop in the Church, in answer to a respectful 
application," and he artfully disclaims the imputation that " I could 
have shrunk from avowing my convictions of the truth, through the 
love of popular praise or the fear of popular censure." In his answer 
to Bishop Potter, he formally declares (p. 44), " I did not suppose that 
it would be used in the service of any political party," and again (pp. 56, 
57), " I utterly deny that I either wrote my pamphlet for the service of 
any political party, or gave my consent to the publication of the Bible 
View of Slavery under an expectation at the time that it would be used 
by any such party." 

Prom these various assertions, expressed and implied, who would 
imagine that the pamphlet was originally written at the request of 
prominent Democrats of New York, and extensively circulated by them 
as a political document in the winter of 1861, — that in April, 1863, its 
republication was requested by some ardent members of the same party 
in Philadelphia, and that again it was used by them as their most effi- 
cient weapon in an active political contest ? The Bishop would have 
us believe that he was twice deceived by his professed friends, " Epis- 
copalians of a high character," and that he is the victim of doubly 
misplaced confidence, — though he is conveniently reticent as to his 
excision, in the second edition, of the Secession doctrines which, however 
seasonable in January, 1861, for men like "Wood and Lamar, would 
have injured the prospects of his party friends in 1863. Gredat Judceus. 
Such simplicity is scarcely compatible with the Bishop's long experi- 
ence of men in his varied career as teacher, artist, clerk, lawyer, pastor, 
and prelate ; and the value of his denials is shown by his admission in 
a moment of forgetfulness (p. 344) : " And this pamphlet I gave them 
my consent to have reprinted at their expense, and made no objection, 
two months afterwards, to have it circulated by the Democratic party." 

But we are giving too much space to a book whose only claim to 
notice is the dignity held by its author. Too shallow to possess value 
as an historical essay, too verbose and too dull for a political pamphlet, 
it must speedily sink into the limbo of the forgotten, curious only to the 
inquirers into the aberrations of human intellect. 



